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U. S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 
CONTINUE UPWARD 

U. §. school and college enrollments for the academic 
year 1958-59 are expected to be about 1,750,000 higher 
than last year’s record enrotiments of 43,195,000, accord- 
ing to. Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, The enrollments in public and private schools 
(kindergarten through the eighth grade) will rise to 
about 31,793,000, a gain of more than 1,000,000 over 
1957-58 figures, In the high schools, there will be a gain 
of nearly 500,000. Colleges and universities will enroll 
about 173,000 more students than they did last year, 
when enrollments hit a peak of 3,450,000. 

An estimated 90,300 men and women will enter the 
teaching profession for the first time this year. A short- 
age of 132,000 teachers will be met by a return to teach- 
ing by former teachers, the employment of emergency 
teachers, and extra-large classes. 

For the 39th annual report on enrollments, see 
ScHoo. AND Society’s special issue to appear Dec. 6, 
1958, featuring “Statistics of Attendance in American 
Universities and Colleges, 1958,” by Raymond Walters, 
president emeritus, University of Cincinnati. 


A TRAVELING HIGH SCHOOL 

A traveling high school was provisionally chartered for 
five years by the New York State Board of Regents, Sept. 
19. The International School of America, Inc., with head- 
quarters in New York City, will take its students around 
the world while they are attending school. Courses will 
be on the 12th-grade level and will include world history, 
science, and French or German. Mathematics will be 
provided for students requiring it. ‘ ~- 

Students and teachers will travel 26 days in the U. $., 
103 days in Europe, and 93 days in Asia and the Far 
East. The school, founded by Karl Jaeger, its executive 
director, will begin traveling Oct. I, 1959, and will re- 
turn May 20, 1960. 


A CENTER FOR PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCH 
IN HONOR OF JACQUES MARITAIN 

The University of Notre Dame is establishing a center 
for philosophical research in honor of Jacques Maritain, 
professor emeritus of philosophy, Princeton University. 
Maritain, a pre-eminent interpreter of the philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, has lectured regularly at Notre 
Dame for the past 10 years. The new center will index 
and catalogue Maritain's writings, and, according to Rev. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C. S. C., president of the uni- 
versity, it will become a place of “significant philosophi- 
cal activity and publication.” It also will serve as a kind 
of international clearing house for the students and 
friends of Maritain and his work. 

Director of the Maritain Center is Joseph W. Evans, 
associate professor of philosophy. A board of consultants, 
composed of both American and European scholars, 
will be named later this year. 


COMING EVENTS... 

Institute on Public Library Service to the Young 
Adult, sponsored by the Library School and the Ex- 
tension Division, University of Illinois, at Allerton Park, 
Monticello, Ill, Nov. 9-12. Papers and group discussions 
will interpret the young adult of today, library objectives 
and procedures, current trends, and potential service for 
this group of readers. Marie M. Hostetter is chairman 
of the institute committee . Annual Reading In- 
stitute, Temple University, Philadelphia, Jan. 26-30, 
1959. Theme: “Instructional Approaches in Reading.” 
Further information may be obtained from the Reading 
Clinic, department of psychology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

(Continued on page 388) 
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The American schools—the high schools in particular—must change radically 
if they are to meet the demands of our epoch in history and prepare our young people 
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The College Professor as Teacher 


By GEORGE B. CUTTEN 


President Emeritus, Colgate University 


A LARGE NUMBER Of persons on the faculties of 
our colleges and universities lack teaching abil- 
ity and have no interest in the teaching func- 
tion. Indeed, with the possible exception of the 
Sunday school, probably the poorest contem- 
porary teaching is that to be found in our 
colleges. 

William Lyon Phelps tells us in his “Auto- 
biography” that, when he entered Yale in 1883, 
he found that “a curse hung over the Faculty, 
a blight on the art of teaching.” He would have 
probably found a similar condition in other 
universities and colleges, a blight which his 
brilliant efforts did not remove. In the three- 
quarters of a century which have passed since 
then, it is probable that the art of teaching has 
suffered more blight than he observed, and that 
the curse common that it no 
longer surprises us. 

Twenty years after “Billy” Phelps entered 
Yale as a freshman, Prof. William James pub- 
lished an article, “The Ph.D. Octopus,” which 
shocked the educational world. Of course, any- 


has become so 


thing James wrote was and is worth reading, 


and it seemed that what he said at that time 
would deflate the Ph.D. and detract from its 
assumed value, but, as we know, such has not 
been the case. Among other things, he had. this 
to say regarding teaching: 

Is not our growing tendency to appoint no in- 
structors who are not doctors a pure sham? Will 
anyone pretend for a moment that the doctor's de- 
gree is a guarantee that its possessor will be success- 
ful as a teacher? Notoriously his moral, social, and 
personal characteristics may utterly disqualify him 
for success in the classroom, and of these characteris- 
tics his doctor’s examination is unable to take any 
account whatever. 

The truth is that the Doctor-Monopoly in teach- 
ing, which is becoming so rooted an American cus- 
tom, can show no serious grounds whatsoever for 
itself in reason. As it actually prevails and grows in 
vogue among us, it is due to childish motives ex- 
clusively. In reality it is but a sham, a bauble, a 
dodge, whereby to decorate the catalogue of schools 
and colleges. 

When Phelps entered Yale, James was a pro- 
fessor at Harvard, and, during the early years 
of the 20th century, one could hardly select any 
other two persons in the educational world 
whose opinions would be more popular and 
whose conclusions would be in little danger of 
being brushed aside. But their criticisms might 
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well be transferred to the present time; com- 
mittees are still being appointed to examine 
and report on the value of the Ph.D. and its 
effect on teaching, though the reports so far 
have had few beneficial effects. 

To require a certificate for effective teaching 
before one could become eligible for an aca- 
demic appointment would be about equal to 
questioning his moral character. To call persons 
who occupy professors’ chairs “teachers” is a 
splendid example of the law of compensation 
when applied to nomenclature and can well be 
classed with calling the young people sitting in 
front of the professors “students.” In each case 
the designation is a distinction rather than a 
definition. In fact, the title “teacher” is almost 
taboo in colleges and universities. “Teachers” 
are found in the elementary and _ secondary 
schools; colleges and universities are inhabited 
by “professors.” We thus can see that, if you 
happen to inquire whether a professor is a good 
teacher, it really would mean nothing, for the 
“teacher” has lost its specific meaning 
when applied to a college professor. Research 
and teaching are different poles of intellectual 
attainment, and one does not naturally lead to 


word 


the other. 

There is no doubt that the Ph.D. degree and 
training have been of value, but it is seldom 
that we find a professor failing in his work in 
the college of arts and sciences because he does 
not know enough concerning his subject to 
teach it. The criticism of the Ph.D. as a prepar- 
ation for teaching in colleges is that it implies 
if a person knows a subject, he can teach it—a 
false and dangerous assumption. If a professor 
is a poor teacher, is the remedy to add to his 
stock of knowledge of his subject? The false 
assumption which the Ph.D. has impressed on 
us is “the more knowledge, the better the 
teaching.” This is about equal to saying, “If 
you want a particularly beautiful and cleverly 
wrought piece of furniture, apply to a lumber- 
man; he has an abundance of weod.” 

So the Ph.D. fallacy continues: the more re- 
search a professor has done, the more books and 
articles he has written, the better teacher he is 
supposed to be. But the opposite is more likely 
to be the case. The fault for this lies not only in 
the applicant and his choice of qualifications, 
but, also, even to a larger extent in the demands 
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made by the college trustees, the college presi- 
dent, and the heads of departments. 

When seeking a professor to fill a vacancy, 
what questions do they ask concerning the appli- 
cant? They want to know about his age, his 
family, his college, his university, his degrees, 
his books, articles, and lectures, and also what 
books he has in the making. Anything about 
his success as a teacher? Only occasionally, for 
there are some college presidents and heads of 
departments who cannot es¢ape from the tradi- 
tion that young people come to college to 
learn, to examine, and to think, and the most 
efhcient means of accomplishing this is by the 
use of capable teachers. In general, however, 
an applicant who has a good research record is 
supposed therewith to be a good teacher, re- 
gardless of natural ability or of training to 
make him one. 

The choice of “productive scholarship” as the 
most appropriate preparation for the career of 
teaching seems to be well established and is 
usually demanded in preference to any other 
training program. The following may be con- 
sidered proof of such a preference for produc- 
tive scholarship. 

At one time I was seeking a professor to fill a 
vacancy in the faculty and heard of a man in one 
of our larger and most famous universities who 
might be available. I discovered that he was one 
of a group of a dozen or more faculty members 
which formed a separate department in the uni- 
versity. All the 
taught the same subject to the pupils in the 
freshman class. On inquiry I heard much favor- 


members in this department 


able comment concerning this man, and. among 
the most flattering statements frequently made 
by colleagues and others was that he was the 
best teacher in the department. “Why, then,” I 
asked, “is he being permitted to go?” The an- 
swer was this: All the faculty members in that 
department were appointed for a period of four 
years with the same official titles and with the 
understanding that, at the end of the period, 
they must have had published some research 
book or article of a creditable quality. Without 
this proof of their “productive scholarship,” 
they no longer could consider themselves as 
members of the faculty. This man had taught 
most successfully and acceptably but had done 


no research and, consequently, was discharged. 

The lack of efficient teachers is nothing new. 
How many first-class teachers did you have in 
college or in the university? Did the number 
add up to one, or were you fortunate enough 
to have two? Had this one good teacher written 
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the most books or magazine articles, or was he 
just a teacher? 

My college experience began 66 years ago, 
and I never can forget the first class I attend- 
cd. With boundless expectations concerning the 
superiority of a college professor, and assembled 
with 35 other freshmen for a lesson in geometry, 
I awaited the great man’s entrance into the 
room. He appeared just in time to occupy the 
chair behind the desk before the bell sounded. 
His first gesture when seated was to reach into 
his pocket for a black skull cap which he fitted 
on his head. He then mentioned the name of a 
member of the class who immediately went to 
the blackboard, drew a geometrical figure, and 
was about to recite. The professor, by this time, 
had adjusted himself comfortably in the chair 
and, closing his eyes, said, “Is A at the apex?” 
These words and the name of another student 
to continue the recitation were all that we 
heard. His eyes remained closed. That was col- 
lege teaching as I was introduced to it in 1892. 

Six or seven years later, I attended a profes- 
sional school in a university where only college 
graduates were admitted to the class. The pro- 
fessor was one of the greatest authorities in his 
subject in America. He had written copiously 
and published many books on the subject, one 
of which was designated as a textbook for the 
course. This class was in the second year and 
had not met this professor before. We found it 
was his custom, as soon as the roll was called, 
to epen his copy of the textbook at the pres- 
cribed lesson and read aloud for the remainder 
of the hour. After about a month of this ex- 
perience, the class assembled, responded to the 
roll call, and, with the exception of three or 
four, left the room, one by one, disgusted by 
the waste of time. 

In the university, each senior was required 
to choose one course out of three presented by 
the department in which I was most interested. 
These three courses were taught by the three 
highest trained professors in the department; 
they were all poorly taught but contained some 
variation. 

One of the professors had a unique method of 
presentation. After each pupil wa seated and 
the professor was behind his desk with notebook 
before him, and, with his right forefinger ready 
to indicate the progress of the dictation, h- 
would give the room a sweeping glance and say, 
“All ready.” He would then start to dietate 
from his own notes, and every pupil was sup- 
posed to write down the notes which the pro- 
fessor dictated for the next 49 minutes. If the 
professor should suddenly look up from his 
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notebook and detect anyone apparently not 
writing, the pupil would be ordered to leave 
the room. 

Each pupil was required to present his note- 
book to the professor at some particular date each 
semester, which, after being presumedly exam- 
ined by the professor, was returned for further 
use. The pupils who profited most from this 
method were those who were trying to pay their 
own way through college. They would procure 
a half-dozen blank notebooks, of different kinds 
and appearances, and copy the notes into these 
with as much individualism as possible and 
sell or rent them to other students who had more 
bank~- notes than class notes. There was little 
risk involved if the notes copied were from the 
dictation given a few years earlier. 

Looking over the 12 years spent as a pupil in 
college or in the university, I am sure I had 
only one superior teacher and three or four 
capable ones. In the university where I studied 
eight years, the best teacher I had was an in- 
structor in Hebrew, and the next in order of 
teaching ability was a professor of anatomy in 
the medical school. The poorest teachers were 
the ones who had written the most books and 
magazine articles. I did not have a teacher of 
even average ability in the subject or depart- 
ment in which I received my Ph.D., except in 
one laboratory course. 

Almost every institution of learning in this 
country, of 100 years of age or over, claims a 
former member of the faculty, now long since 
deceased, who is supposed to have been, and is 
always referred to as, “A Great Teacher.” He 
was usually almost canonized, rarely had any 
competitor, and, strangely enough, never had 
been imitated. 

It may be that in future universities the 
faculty will be divided, one-half choosing to 
follow the chase of research to produce and 
provide the material for the other haif to 
teach. The faculty may then represent two dif- 
ferent crafts, according to the ability and choice 
of the individual. As a matter of fact, there 
seem to be lines of demarcation within the 
Ph.D. itself. Not all Ph.D.’s go into teaching, 
and those who are not teachers are not con- 
fined to productive scholarship of an academic 
nature. Some of the Ph.D.’s become business- 
men and direct their fondness for research to 
business interests and business and manufac- 
turing problems. If this tripartite division could 
be determined and developed early in the 
process, each chosen applicant might be directed 
into a distinctive task and the process might end 
in greater rewards—greater teachers, more pro- 
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lific scholars, and more successful directors of 
business and super-industry. 

In addition to teachers, research professors, 
and business consultants, the Ph.D. training 
serves as a preparation for a number of other 
occupations with less numerous demands, such 
as scientists, government experts, and foreign 
service. Not long ago, Dean Benjamin Fine re- 
ported that during 1957 only 24% of all new 
college teachers, serving full time, held the 
Ph.D. degree, compared to 31% in 1954, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that the produc- 
tion of Ph.D.’s is four times greater than it was 
10 years ago. But even at that, we cannot be 
sure that the 24% were all good teachers. The 
most laudable claim that we can make for them 
is that they could not escape some knowledge 
of the field in which they were employed to 
teach. 

What has become of the Ph.D.’s who did 
not continue to work in the academic fields? 
Probably business and industry and government 
have captured them; but why, after an academic 
training and environment for the seven to 10 
years preceding, should they choose a business 
life? The answer usually given is this: “On ac- 
count of the comparatively large salaries which 
business offers.” It is true that business displays 
a beckoning finger, but there is something more 
than that. They refuse the teaching task be- 
cause they do not know how to teach. They are 
also ignorant of the fact that teaching is an art 
which can be learned, or at least improved. 

If there is any connection between the knowl- 
edge gathered in the Ph.D. course and the art 
of teaching, which is somewhat doubtful, the 
outlook for the teacher who is helped this way 
is rapidly deteriorating; more teachers than 
ever before with no degree higher than their 
B.A. to encourage and prepare them, are em- 
ployed by the colleges, and this is especially true 
of science teachers. One out of three new Ph.D.’s 
does not teach. Four years ago 18% of college 
faculty members did not have even an A.M.; 
now it is 23%. What is to be the end of all this? 
In the last few years, the colleges, reduced to 
starvation, have developed cannibalistic tenden- 
cies and are raiding the high schools and rob- 
bing them of their best teachers. 

Last year, President Eisenhower, in an address 
made in Oklahoma City, suggested four things 
we should have. 'The first two were the testing 
and stimulating of high-school students to pro- 
cure prospective scientists; and the third and 
fourth, the stimulating of good quality teach- 
ing of the sciences and the provision for lab- 
oratories and fellowships to help train the stu- 
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dents chosen. But in this and in practically all 
other suggestions, the emphasis is placed on 
the subject matter to be taught, rather than on 
the skill of the teacher employed to present it. 

In most universities, when a faculty member 
is promoted to the rank of professor, he has 
tenure. There can be little doubt concerning 
the benefit of such a scheme and as little doubt 
concerning the objectional features. Tenure 
often restrains the adventurous spirit and may 
curb the ambition. Fewer new courses are prob- 
ably presented, and there is less and less re- 
vision of the older Tenure the most 
disastrous for the lecturer and is the first step 
toward retirement for him. After tenure has 
become a fact, lectures are composed, delivered, 
and carefully laid to one side for next year 
There may be an addition of an 
idea out of a new book, but these become less 
frequent, and last year's lectures, tests, and ex- 
aminations are annually repeated with less en- 
thusiasm and increasing dullness. 

When the freshman returns home after first 
entering college, he is filled to overflowing with 
the extraordinary events of the first few weeks 
which he tells with great enthusiasm to the 
other members of the family at the dinner table. 
Among other things, he relates the story Prof. 
Thomas Thompson told yesterday to his class. 
All the family seem to enjoy it except the 
father, and when the laughter has subsided, the 
father dryly remarks, “Is old Tommy still telling 
that story to the freshmen? It is 30 years since 
he first told it to our class.” 


ones. is 


occasional 


Lecturing is not teaching. The best that can 
be said for it is that it could well save the pupil 
from reading a book or a magazine article, or 
it might be inserted among the sources of in- 
formation to supply a deficiency in the text- 
book. For this purpose it could be used once or 
twice during the semester. Its advantage is that 
it is best used for large classes, and, with the 
development of television, the size of the au- 
dience is unlimited. There is a drawback which 
professors may not have considered; the TV 
technicians demand hours and sometimes days 
of the lecturer's time to prepare him for an 
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appearance, and they also require many repeat 
performances before they are ready for a show- 
ing. Would professors consider all this technical 
training worth while? 

But not every graduate student is a profession- 
al lecturer. A lecturer should be a master of his 
craft, a magnetic personality, and an enthusiast 
concerning his subject. He should have a good 
voice and an excellent command of the English 
language. This is not the program we have for 
the pupils. The lecturer appears before a class 
of small or medium size and does not know the 
pupils’ needs or understand their problems. The 
pupil may feel no need of the subject, and it 
may soon become irksome to him, and so he 
becomes unco-operative. The pupil has only 
one contact with the subject, and one word lost 
may be fatal. Besides these inconveniences and 
difficulties, he frequently thinks of it as a waste 
of time. Was it not Prof. Thorndike who 
reckoned that 90 hours of listening to lectures 
covered about the same ground as nine hours 
of reading the same from a textbook? The text- 
book, moreover, was always on hand for further 
consultation. 

If lecturing is not teaching, neither is lesson 
hearing, for they are both off the same piece, 
except that the information given is contributed 
from another source, although not from as re- 
liable a source perhaps in the lesson hearing; 
one pupil, at least, has the advantage of reiterat- 
ing the answer. Lesson hearing may save the 
pupil from taking a written examination, if 
that is worth while, and professors who use this 
method suffer less deterioration from tenure 
than the lecturers, for they receive some guid- 
ance and inspiration for their work from the 
recitations of the new classes, year by year. 
Nevertheless, there is deterioration, especially 
if the same textbook is used. 

It is doubtful if tenure affects the real teach- 
er very much. He has his craftsmanship which 
constantly inspires him, and his habitual meth- 
od is not easily shaken off. The pupil is more 
of an inspiration to him than to either the lec- 
turer or the lesson hearer. 
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HAMLIN GARLAND ON EDUCATION 


By R. BAIRD SHUMAN 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 


Tx. view of recent considerations of the position 
of the teacher in society, it is interesting to look 
backward in time and discover what some nota- 
ble people of the past have had to say on the 
subject. In a hitherto unpublished letter to R. 
G. Shortlidge of West Chester State Teachers 
College, the famed American author, Hamlin 
Garland, addressed the subject as follows: 

R. G. Shortlidge 

Dear Sir: No teacher can take his profession too 
seriously or hold his standard too high. It is a dan- 
gerous and most responsible position for any man 
or woman to fill—this of model for youth—and I 
honor those who fill it with high interest. I recall 
with what keen scrutiny I surveyed the action of 
my teachers and I do not feel myself worthy to take 
the places of those I admired and I would not care 
to accept the criticism I aimed at those I did not 


like. It is hard to say anything old in a new way and 
all this means that I consider the position of teacher 
most honorable and fundamentally important. I 
feel that in the social group (as we have it today) 
teachers are not paid enough and are not held in as 
high regard by the community as they deserve. With 
best wishes for a most prosperous year, I am very 
sincerely yours 
HAMLIN GARLAND 

Dec. 20 [1906] 

This letter, a part of the manuscript collec- 
tion of the late Francis Harvey Green at the 
Pennington School, demonstrates that, in the 
eyes of Garland at least, the position of the 
teacher in society was not fundamentally differ- 
ent more than 50 years ago from what it is to- 


day. 


Should Colleges Encourage Research and Writing ? 


By CLYDE V. MARTIN 


Long Beach (Calif.) State College 


” 

Cou EGE ADMINISTRATORS often seek to impress 
faculty members with the view that research 
and writing “interfere” with effective teaching. 
Time consumed by these activities is pictured 
as time that should have been used in classr6om 
preparation. It is frequently asserted, in sub- 
stantiation, that research experts and writers 
are more often than not poor teachers, presum- 
ably because their interests do not center upon 
the classroom. Moreover, it is said, there are 
large numbers of competent college teachers 
who never have published anything. We all rec- 
ognize the assertion, too, that it is in the highe 
learning where the art of teaching reaches its 
lowest ebb. 

The writer contends that research and writing 
serve to reinforce the college faculty member's 
teaching efforts rather than to compete with 
them. This contention is based on several 
points. 

Students consider an instructor's knowledge 
to be relatively authoritative when the latter has 
published a substantial amount. They respond 
with a conscientious, reflective attitude toward 
their studies. High-calibre graduate programs, 
especially, demand the presence of faculty mem- 
bers who are recognized scholars. 

One does not set down his views for publica- 
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tion lightly. A strong case can be made for the 
dictum, “Writing maketh an exacting man.” 
The writer would urge, despite various popula 
psychological contentions to the contrary, that 
convictions and attitudes, habits and judgment, 
facts and concepts developed in one area of 
study are reflected broadly in a person's be- 
havior. 

A professor's written formulations influence 
his spoken formulations. The research and writ- 
ing a professor does thus serve as effective modes 
of preparation for his classroom presentation. 
They are his natural allies, intellectually and 
psychologically, adding at once to the depth 
and breadth of his subject-matter grasp and to 
the dynamics of his instruction. 

College teachers tend to allow their knowl- 
edge of subject matter to fall behind. It is a 
function of research to vitalize teaching by ren- 
dering it up to date. Wide-awake students react 
to few things more readily than being apprised 
of the “latest findings” in a field. They like in- 
structors who are current. 

It seems singularly appropriate in the case of 
instructors who are teaching “research” courses 
that they themselves be active investigators. 
Should we not be dubious as to the wisdom of 
instructors teaching the intricacies of research 
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and writing if they themselves are relatively in- 
experienced (and seemingly disinterested) in 
these pursuits? 

For run-of-the-mill students a dog-eared edu- 
cational offering is sufficiently mystifying. The 
dull are lost to the cause in any case. But what 
of the gifted? We ought not to be satisfied to 
educate by and for mediocrity. The time is 
overdue for giving the bright student a break, 
for justly honoring America’s natural intellec- 
tual gifts. If our colleges are adequately to chal- 
lenge the brilliant student, instructors must ex- 
emplify the inquiring mind 

The learned men and women who comprise 
our college faculties should be speaking out in 
today’s troubled world. Where faculty members 


possess knowledge which stands to benefit a 
wide audience, it is their duty to set forth their 
views in the public print. The responsibility of 
college instructors does not end with the class- 
room. 

The college teacher tends, quite understand- 
ably, to specialize. Research and writing which 
deliberately seek concatenations and applica- 
tions in diverse fields aid markedly in vitalizing 
his instruction. 

Finally, the college faculty member is often 
interested in obtaining a research grant or 
foreign teaching assignment. His success in such 
quests often depends upon the quantity and 
quality of his writings. 


REPORTS 


Wisconsin Picks a College President 
By RICHARD P. BAILEY 


Assistant to the Director 
Board of Regents of Wisconsin State Colleges 


Tis ANNOUNCEMENT. that a college has selected 
a new president is usually made shyly (since 


everyone knew he would get the nod), or 
shrewdly (to nourish the hope among under- 
paid underlings that it is possible to move up in 
the system), or brazenly (to plug the quality of 
the institution which “can attract a man of such 
outstanding qualifications”). It is unique when 
a board of regents makes the presidential an- 
nouncement with quiet pride, unanimously, and 
as men and women finishing a job considered 
well done. Such an announcement came from 
the Wisconsin state college regents in the spring 
of 1958 with the appointment of Bjarne Ullsvik 
as the 10th president of the college at Platteville. 

The Wisconsin selection began more than 
six months before the announcement with a 
careful search of the professional journals. Only 
a few articles offered any worth-while tech- 
niques for the small college seeking a president. 

The published advice was duly recorded but 
almost completely ignored by the Wisconsin re- 
gents. There seemed to be at least three practical 
ways of picking a president: bring up a man from 
within the system; list the qualities of the man 
desired and then set out to find him; and seek 
“the man” from among as wide a field of pos- 
sible candidates as can be assembled. 

The regents chose the third procedure. The 
president of the regents board appointed a 
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screening committee of seven regents and_a 
faculty representative. A time schedule was 
drawn up, calling for the submission of applica- 
tions to the administrative office, screening of 
candidates, appearance of best-qualified candi- 
dates, appraisal of one or two candidates on 
their “home grounds,” and the final recom- 
mendation of a candidate to the full member- 
ship of the board. In general, the schedule was 
adhered to. 

For the procedure to be successful, the great- 
est possible number of candidates had to be con- 
tacted. This novel article, reprinted in part, 
came from the central administrative office: 

Wanted, a college president! 

The search is on by the state college regents for 
a new college president. Salary—excellent. Respon- 
Working hours—terrible. Security 
And the field is wide 


sibilities—endless. 
—assured. Future—brilliant. 
open. 

* > > 

“We have set no rigid requirements for the new 
president to meet,” says Eugene R. McPhee, director 
of the colleges. 

* > - 

Anyone in Wisconsin who knows a potential col- 
lege president may send his name and a summary of 
his accomplishments to the office of the Board of 
Regents. The task of screening the candidates will 
be long and tedious but the job warrants it. 

“We're picking a man to be a leader in higher 
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education in Wisconsin, probably for the rest of his 
life,” says William McIntyre, president of the regents. 
“The job is above pull and politics. We want the 
best man available in the nation.” 

Honest, educated, sincere, successful, healthy, 
friendly, and dedicated to higher education. Do you 
know such a candidate? The regents will welcome 
your letter of recommendation. 

John Wyngaard, Wisconsin's best known and 
widely read columnist, asked: “Has any educa- 
tional institution governing board ever gone 
about choosing a college president as democrati- 
cally? ...” 

More than 50 Wisconsin newspapers and the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education used the ar- 
ticle. Two news services picked it up and it ap- 
peared in metropolitan newspapers in neighbor- 
ing Midwestern states. The regents’ office con- 
tacted university placement agencies in Wiscon- 
sin and contiguous states for the names of pos- 
sible candidates. The college faculty members 
of the system were alerted, as were the college 
presidents. 

Of the 60 names suggested, 50 were interested, 
applied, and were considered. Two-thirds of 
them had earned the doctorate; the average 
age was 47 with a range from 30 to 60; 16 were 
from Wisconsin and 34 from 17 other 
Their professional positions were: university 
professors (14), college administrators (10), uni- 
versity administrators (7), college professors (4), 
city superintendents of schools (4), public- 
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school administrators (4), high-school teachers 
(2), clergymen (2), and others (3). 

The list of candidates was carved down to 
12, all of whom were invited to appear before 
the committee for 30-minute interviews. Eleven 
appeared; one had accepted a university ad- 
ministrative position and no longer was avail- 
able. 

Based on the appearances, the list was reduced 
to six, then to four in accordance with a policy 
decision. 

A subcommittee of two regents, the colleges’ 
director, and an assistant ‘visited the “home 
grounds” of the highest-rated candidate. Satis- 
fied, they returned from Illinois State Normal 
University, where Ullsvik was the administrative 
assistant to the president, to recommend him 
for the Platteville presidency. There was an in- 
teresting but accidental similarity in age, de- 
grees held, major field, teaching experience, 
and college administrative experience between 
the Wisconsin selection and the “average” pres- 
ident of a publicly supported college or univer- 
sity as reported by John A. and Margaret H. 
Perkins (ScHooL AND Society, Sept. 10, 1949). 

The procedure used by the Wisconsin regents 
in picking the first new president for the 10- 
college system since 1947 will be used again in 
selecting new presidents for the colleges. The re- 
gents are convinced that the method they used 
helped them find “the best man available in 
the nation.” 


Teacher-Education Examinations 


from Guatemala 
By WALTER V. KAULFERS 


University of Hiinois 


Waar ARE normal schooi students expected to 
know about Education before they start teach- 
ing in the elementary schools of Guatemala? A 
partial answer is contained in the three examina- 
tions, translated from the Spanish by the writer, 
that are reproduced on the following pages. 
They were administered during the schoo] years 
1955 and 1956 in three widely separated /nsti- 
tutos Normales. 

The latter are institutions of secondary grade 
maintained by the national government for the 
training of teachers. Students enter them after 
the completion of the compulsory six-year pri- 
mary school for children aged 7 to 13. The /n- 
stitutos are currently five-year schools enrolling 
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students aged 13 to 17 inclusive. Under the new 
Education Act, however, they probably will be 
extended to seven years by 1960. They are co- 
educational (mixtos) only in localities where en- 
rollments are too small to justify separate schools 
for men and women. 

All final examinations of the kind reproduced 
below are based upon a uniform, nation-wide 
course of study. However, teachers prepare thei 
own tests. Prior to administration they must be 
approved by the principal (director) of the 
school acting in behalf of the national Ministry 
of Public Education. The final examinations 
themselves, as well as the scoring and grading, 
are subject to review by the Ministry. 
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Most tests are of the completion type. For 
tests covering only 25 items the time-limit is 
usually one hour. For longer tests it is commonly 
two hours. Scoring is on the basis of 100. Thus, 
on a 25-item test each answer is awarded from 0 
to 4 points, depending upon its adequacy. Grades 
are awarded according to the following scale: 

100-90 = . 
89-70 = B 
69-51 = C 
50 and below == Failure 

In some Institutos failures on examinations at 
the end of the first year average 50%. In the sec- 
ond year the average rate of failure decreases to 
20%, and to 2-5°% thereafter. 

The examinations reproduced on the follow- 
ing pages are a close translation from the Span- 
ish. The format, punctuation, and capitalization 
follow the original versions. Only the spaces al- 
lotted for the answers have been reduced. These 
vary from half a line to three lines. Students, 
however, are permitted to write extensions of 
their remarks on the blank, reverse side of the 
test copies. These are mimeographed from 
double-spaced typewritten stencils on legai size 
(approximately 814,” x 13”) paper. 

The examination on pedagogy and general 
didactics was administered to students aged 16 to 
17 in the fourth year of the Instituto Normal 
during the 1957 school term. Since the reproduc- 
tions are a close translation, with punctuation, 
capitalization, and format retained as in the 
original Spanish, no evaluative comments are re- 
quired concerning the reliability, validity, or ob- 
jectivity of the tests. 

Test for the Examination in Pedagogy 
and General Didactics 

1, Although it is difficult to classify childen’s defects, 

we can divide them into three groups: 

2. Of the groups of adult students the one you con- 

sider the most difficult is 
because 


The normal child's principal problem is 
which is not always attributable to him, but to 

If you as a teacher had a case of maladjustment 
among your pupils, you would do the following: 
Ist 2nd 

3rd ° : 
In order to promote school adjustment on the part 
of his pupils, a teacher employs many resources. 
Mention 3: 

If you were responsible fer the education of a blind 
child whom you could net send to a special center, 
what would you do? " 

A teacher cannot do anything with children of little 
ability and it is necessary to send them to a speci~! 
center. Correct Incorrrect 

Because ‘i 

When a child suffers frown a character defect i it is 
generally 
Among 
groups: F 
Do you think that it is preferable to enforce drastic 


children in reformatories we find two 
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discipline, considering the nature of the pupils? -.... 
because 

School buildings should be constructed on agree- 

ment of three authorities: a) vcniulsbagialge an 3 

When a school building is erected, many things must 

be taken into account. Mention 3 of them: .... e 


More necessary than a good school building is —. 
because 

Courses of study in the traditional school and func- 
tional school are characterized by one big differ- 
ence. It is 

Fixed time schedules should disappear from the 
elementary school. Give 3 reasons: Ree ae 


The most effective 
discipline is siedia 
Draw a diagram of a register of students: 
State in a few words what the by HE of a 
school’s Personne! Register is - 
A good teacher's Pedagogical Diary can ‘be utilized 
by another who is teaching a class of the same grade 
level. Correct Incorrect _... es 
Because - 
A Pedagogical Diary consists of two parts: ae 

2. 
Curricula must be worked out taking ‘into account 
above all —_. and . . noe 
Courses of study in the traditional “school | can “be: 


means for —— classroom 


Of these the one vou cowsider best is 
becatse 
y Educationally retarded pupils are 
* There is no item 9 in the original Spanish version. 


The test skips from 8 to 10. 


Test in History of Education and Ethics 
End-Course Examination 

The Dalton Plan is the educational system 

organizes the school into j 

The Activity School considers the child as a(n) —.. 


which 


Pedagogical Empiricism is a regenerative movement 
which tends to rely most on 

The Work School is characterized by 
Functional education is the educative 
tends to 

The Center of Interest is 

The Project Method consists of 

The Renaissance is 

The Retormation is a 
movement tending to eo acpnieaiasiidaiitaie 
The Montessori method is based on the principles 
of 

Ihe Hellenization of the 


system that 


phi losophic 


spiritual and 


known world consisted of 
The chief theoretical educator in the field of Action 
Pedagogy and Pragmatism is 

The aim of oratory as the goal of education is sus- 
tained by 

Ihe basic necds of children according t to Dr. ‘Decroly 
are 

Claparede considers the child as a being . : 
Enumerate three of the six basic principles of the 
Activity School sir ects haik 
Binet and Simon discovered 

The material employed by Froebel in the education 
of pre-school children consists of -. 

[he four great educators of the Nineteenth Century 
are 

Pedagogical Idealism has as its aim . 

Cite three of John Henry Pestalozzi’s nine € principles 
of Education 
John = Jacob 
aspires to . 
Acording to Locke, 


Rousseau's child- centered education 


integral education comprises - 





Realism in education gives rise to specialized activi- 
ties and professions such as 

Cite three educational achievements of the Revolu- 
tion of 1871 


Second Partial Examination 
History of Education and Ethics 
First Series: 
Following is a list of outstanding Greeks and to the 
right are their achievements in disarranged order. In 
the parenthesis write the number that precedes the per- 
sonage who performed each deed. 





. Homer { ) Were great painters 
. Hesiod ( ) Cultivated oratory 
Terpander ( ) Created History* 
Aeschylus, Sophocles ( ) Were outstanding 
and Euripides sculptors 
Aristophanes and ( ) Created comedy 
Menander 
i. Herodotus ( Transformed the 
trichord lyre into 
heptachord 
. Demosthenes Created the Drama 
. Phidias and ( “Works and Days” 
Praxiteles and the “Theogony” 
. Parrhasius, Zeuxis Wrote the Iliad and 
and Apelles Odyssey 


. Hippocrates Created Nihilist 
in Philosophy 


. Euclid ) Created Relativist 
Philosophy 

Archimedes ) Established* the 

System and Classifi- 

cation of the 

Sciences 

Founds Idealist 
Philosophy 

Founds the Theoret- 
ical Materialist 

School 

Creates Mechanics 

Founds the Philo- 
sophical Concept- 


. Eratosthanes 


. Hipparchus 


. Socrates 
. Democritus 


The rule of Pericles is called the “Age of Pericles” 
because -- 
During the rule of Pericles the Greek City States 
formed a pact under the title 

The three institutions that influenced the formation 
of Greek culture are a) .........-.......... ‘ 
ie. r) 
Greek Religion has the following three characteristics: 
a) : . Sa <nmmoiseanenterpancntnio’ 
The Greek language is distinctive because a) ........ 
ss alee NE) casas esasosibeibetdita oes MEN delbsismrsinaligtas 

The Greek Elementary School was the . 


Ihe cultivation of the body in Greece tuok place in 


The cultivation of the Sciences with a humanistic 
tendency took place in Greece in - aes We 
In Sparta the education of children was in charge 
of: a) From birth to age 6 ; a 
b) From 7 years on 

The education of women in Sparta was undertaken 
with a view to ........ oe 
The Educative objective of Sparta was 


The Educative objective of Athens was 

The Socratic Method has two forms: 

a) : ....-..-.. Which he used to 

Ree which he used to ‘ 
Plato left Socrates’ philosophy and his own in his 
works: 

In the evolution of Beings Aristotle nds a process 
that comprises a) .. Be 

Greek Illuminism is an intellectual and spriritual 
movement among the Greek people that manifests 


itself in - = SERS aad LR RECA aR 
Pythagoras’ pedagogical System is based on 


The chief activity of Pythagoras and of the Pytha- 
gorian Circle consisted of 
In early Greece the Teacher served as 
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ualist School . Following are 5 conditional propositions that contain 
Creates Geometry true-false statements and require a response on your part; 


17. Plato 
Creates Geography think carefully where the true statement for each ques- 


18. Aristotle 
19. Protagoras 


20. Gorgias 


* Capitalization and tenses as in the original Spanish. 
Second Series: 

Following are 25 statements that you are to complete. 
In the proper space write the word or words that will 
serve the purpose. 

1. The Hellenistic Period extends from 

. uN | éete 
2, The transfer of Greek culture to the East caused 

three cities to flourish which eclipsed Athens for 
their wealth and culture,* cite them indicating the 
country to which each belonged. 

in 

in 
The impetus which the Special Sciences (Special 
Philosophies) received on the death of Aristotle gave 
rise to the creation of teaching and research Centers 
in Alexandria, such as: 


°) 

Alexandrine Culture comprehended 

a) b) ) 

Athens attains her greatest splendor during 
. which appears after 


During the “Age of Pericles” the following three 


architectural mane — a) 


( 
( 

( Creates Medicine tion is and write your answer there. Cross out the other 
( ) Creates Astronomy with an (X). Do not answer the two because you will 


lose the credit for both. 


a) If Greek INuminism is a spiritual movement that 
denotes an advanced degree of maturity in man, cite 
the name of two important Sophists. 

b) If on the contrary, it was a disorienting movement, 
state in what century if made its appearance 


a) If the Sophists were cultivated and well-intentioned 
men, state what the basis of Gorgias’ philosophy is 


b) If on the contrary, they were cultivated and ill-in- 
tentioned men, state what their contribution to the 
progress of culure was a) b) 
a) If the Hellenization of the world was the diffusion 
of Greek culture to the East, cite the Greek Com- 
munities of intellectual endeavor that you know 
eee ee b) .. ; 
© ence vee D) If the preceding does 
not seem true to you, state who was Alexander the 
Great’s teacher 
a) If Alexandrine culture ‘attained an advanced stage 
of development, state what aspects it comprised 
b) If this culture does not 
seem important to you, state what part the Dynasty 
of the Ptolemies played in the evolution of human 
Culture 
a) If Aristotle is an educativnal theoretician and prac- 
titioner, state what the importance of the Lyceum 
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by him is 


founded e PAA EAC eee eh 5 
Aristotle's work did not have this double 


(b) If 


aspect, state what name his disciples took .. 


Fourth Series: 

a) Present your Workbook and the 
Charts explained in class to date. 

b) Supply the following data concerning the Se:ninar just 
completed: 


Sezies of Outline 








BOOK PREVIEW 


Did you attend the Seminar regularly and punct- 
How many days did you miss the work of the 
Seminar? ? 
3. Did you participate actively in the discussions and 
acti 








Facts and Theories in Educational Research 


From the Forthcoming Book, 
‘‘A4n Introduction to Educational Research’’ 


By ROBERT M. W. TRAVERS 


ScHooL AND Society presents the following sel- 
ection with the permission of the publisher. The | 
book, “An Introduction to Educational Research” 
(466 pages, $6.00), copyright, 1958, by The Mac- 
millan Company, will be published in November. 
Dr. Robert M. W. Travers, the author, is chair- 
man, department of educational psychology, Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


Tx OLDER TEXTBOOKS that discuss the method- 
ology of educational research provide the graduate 
student of education with a simple recipe guaran- 
teed to yield a doctoral dissertation of acceptable 
quality. The recipe usually runs more or less along 
these lines: First, the student is advised that he 
should find some hypothesis to test. Usually the ex- 
planation is that a hypothesis can be considered as 
the statement of a relationship between events, a 
relationship that is expected to be confirmed through 
the research that is to follow. Second, the student 
is expected to collect data that are relevant to the 
testing of his hypothesis. Third, statistical tests are 
applied to the data in order to determine whether 
they are to be considered consistent with the hy- 
pothesis. This simple recipe has been offered to gen- 
erations of graduate students of education, and these 
same generations have been puzzled about why such 
a simple formula involves them in so many difficulties 
before a master’s thesis or a doctoral dissertation is 
accepted by the faculty. The fact is that until rela- 
tively recently not enough was known about sound 
research procedures to provide more useful advice, 
but during the last decades much that may at least 
help the student to identify his research difficulties 
has been learned, even if this body of knowledge 
does not lead directly to their solution. 

A major defect in books that attempt to teach the 
would-be scientist how to set about his business arises 
from the fact that those who write on the subject are 
only rarely those who have direct knowledge of it. 
The reason for this is that much thought has been 
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given to the subject by philosophers who have been 
immensely intrigued by it. The younger Mill was 
one such philosopher who wrote extensively on the 
nature of scientific investigation and yet never par- 
ticipated in any scientific inquiry. His views are of 
substantial interest to philosophers but are quite 
useless to the young scientist in helping him design 
explorations and experiments. There is a substantial 
difference between what philosophers say about the 
philosophy of science and what scientists say about 
their methods, Mill's works show a lack of familiarity 
with the difficulties that the scientist faces or the 
common causes of failure of scientific experimenta- 
tion, because he never had any experiences that 
brought him into contact with these problems. 

The difficulties that the scientist encounters are 
not easily identified by those who have not partici- 
pated in such work. Indeed, even the mature scientist 
may have a limited conception of science because his 
own experience has been limited. The works of the 
philosopher who writes on science are more likely 
to be of interest to the mature scientist than they are 
to those embarking on their first scientific adven- 
tures. ... 

The usual formula for conducting educational re- 
search is based on the idea that there is such a pro- 
cedure as “the” scientific method. This is a notion 
that has had to be discarded, simply because scientific 
knowledge is arrived at by a variety of procedures 
and methods. Scientists vary greatly in this respect. 
A few prefer to follow the time-honored formula. 
Some, once they have even a vague idea of what they 
want to do, like to collect small samples of data and 
conduct rather rough-and-ready experiments; in this 
way, further cues are derived which may help to 
sharpen up a hypothesis. Still others may begin 
their explorations by reading widely in related fields, 
without too much concern about what they are look- 
ing for or what they may find. Some rely tremendous- 
ly on personal hunches, while others reject anything 
that savors of intuition. Techniques of arriving at 
knowledge, as they are manifested in the behavior 
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of scientists, are highly personal and individualized. 
“The” simple scientific formula that all well-behaved 
scientists use simply does not exist... . 

From the point of view of this volume, educational 
research is that activity which is directed toward the 
development of a science of behavior in educational 
situations. The ultimate aim of such a science is to 
provide knowledge that wiil permit the educator to 
achieve his goals by the most effective methods. Pre- 
sumably this will be accomplished by manipulating 
the child’s environment so that it is as favorable as 
possible for fostering the desired direction of develop- 
ment. Since children differ in their abilities and 
other attributes, what is a favorable environment for 
learning in the case of one child may not be favor- 
able for another. Individual differences enormously 
complicate the task that the educational research 
specialist sets for himself. . . . 

A science of behavior in educational situations of 
course should draw heavily on what has been learned 
in related fields. Psychology forms an important part 
of the background for educational research, but the 
other behavioral sciences also provide pertinent 
material. What has been learned about economic 
behavior is essential knowledge for those who would 
study the influence of economic factors on pupil be- 
havior, teacher behavior, teacher selection, peripheral 
matters such as guidance services, and other phases of 
the educational process. The belief of the present 
writer is that educational research represents more 
than the mere application of the methods and 
theories of the related social sciences to educational 
problems. If it is ever to develop beyond the stage 
of an information-gathering activity, research in edu- 
cation must develop its own body of concepts, 
theories, and principles uniquely adapted to the 
ordering and prediction of events within the educa- 
tional sphere. . . . 

Implied in what has been said is the idea that 
theory has a place in educational research as in all 
other types of research. Although the assumption is 
accepted widely, the place of theory is not usually 
adequately recognized or identified. Too often theory 
is mentioned in terms of a gulf between theory and 
practice, and frequently with some ridicule concern- 
ing the theory side of this gulf. A distinction is made 
between the practical people who deal with facts 
(and who are alleged to “get things done”) and the 
researcher who deals with theories. Such distinctions 
and discriminations serve only to produce confusion, 
because they are based on misunderstandings con- 
cerning the function and nature of theories. 

Those who misunderstand do not recognize that 
all actions of a practical nature in educational situ- 
ations are based to some extent on a theory of be- 
havior. The teacher who attempts to enrich the 
curriculum with field trips and demonstrations is 
basing this action on a theory that learning is most 
efficient if the experiences provided for learning 
occur in a variety of different milieus. The principal 
who institutes a series of staff conferences in order 
to install a new experimental curriculum is basing 
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his action on a theory of social behavior insofar as 
his approach to the faculty is concerned, and a 
theory of learning insofar as the new experimental 
curriculum is concerned. The actions of practical 
people who operate educational programs nearly 
always are based on some kind of theory of behavior. 
In this respect only they differ from the researcher 
in that the researcher must state explicitly the na- 
ture of the theory underlying his work, while the 
practical educator does not have to do this. 

[Norman] Campbell ([“What Is Science?” Dover] 
1952), who has written at some length on this phe- 
nomenon, points out that the practical man always 
seems to be willing to discuss his theories, which he 
has in abundance, but which differ from those of 
the scientist in both the way they are derived and the 
way they are used. The practical man’s theories are 
formulations of what he has observed, but his ob- 
servations always tend to refer to whatever events he 
wanted to see. A principal we know, who advocated 
teaching reading in kindergarten, perhaps had ar- 
rived at this point of view by observing just one or 
two teachers who were particularly effective in teach- 
ing reading to a young group of very bright children. 
From that point on, he probably responded like 
most persons who have formulated or initiated a 
theory; he remembered only those subsequent in- 
stances that fitted his theory and forgot or disre- 
garded the instances that did not. 


One does not have to wander far in educational 
circles to find theories pertaining to every type and 
aspect of learning. There are advocates of socialized 
learning, individual problem-solving learning, rote 
learning, meaningfu! learning, learning by doing, 
and the rest. Many of these theories go back to such 
notable thinkers as Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, 
and some are local in origin. Most, however, are 
based only on the type of observation that the sci- 
entist considers as merely a beginning for his activity 
while the lay person looks upon them as a sound 
basis for theorizing. The scientist takes up at the 
point where the layman rests his deliberation; but, 
as [Arthur P.] Coladarci ([California Journal of 
Educational Research] 1954) has so neatly pointed 
out, “to relate research efforts, continuously, to the- 
oretical considerations is not a disservice to ‘pract- 
ical’ interests—they are mutually inclusive categories.” 

There are, nevertheless, certain real difficulties in 
bridging the gap between the theories of the “prac- 
tical” educator and those of the researcher. The 
theories of the former are couched in the language 
of the layman and are relatively easily communicat- 
ed. Those of the researcher are stated in a techni- 
cal language derived from the behavioral sciences 
and often are of a type that few scientists and far 
fewer laymen understand. Thus the practical educa- 
tor, because he does not understand them, may often 
feel that the theories of the researcher have little 
application to actual educational problems. The ul- 
timate interpretation of these theories into terms 
that the educator understands presents difficulties that 
have not yet been solved. 
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More often than not, educational policies and 
practices are based very largely on ‘such popular 
theories. What is commonly referred to as education- 
al theory is much more appropriately described as 
folklore than as science. The transition of theory 
from a folklore status to a scientific status is what the 
researcher in education aims to achieve... . 

Up to this point, the nature of theory has been 
considered only in the broadest terms. When the 
common man prefaces a statement with the remark 
“I have a theory that... ,” he is saying that he be- 
lieves he knows some law that will be useful to him 
He may not be very sure that the law is a sound one 
or that it will apply in the specific instance, but he 
is inclined to believe that it does. Of course, he has 
not arrived at the law by any procedure that is ac- 
ceptable to the scientist, and hence the scientist 
would question whether he really had arrived at a 
law. In contrast, when the scientist states that he 
knows a law that will serve the purpose of making 
a particular prediction or some other purpose, one 
can be sure that the law has been verified by deter- 
mining whether it is capable of making the predic- 
tions that it is alleged that it can make. All laws 
have their will work only within 
certain specified limits; and since these limits are 
rarely, if ever, precisely known, there is often ques- 
tion as to whether a law can be relied upon as a 
basis for a particular prediction. The theories that are 
used in educational research are usually represented 
by a series of generalizations about some aspect of 
education. These 
formation and are 
but they do not yet 


limitations and 


generalizations are based on in- 
research, 


usefulness, 


substantiated by 
the certainty, 


often 
have 
or status of laws. 

An example from a field outside of education may 
perhaps clarify this point more easily than one from 
education itself. From the chemical theory that burn- 


ing represents a compounding of a substance with 


oxygen, it can be deduced that the products of burn- 
ing must weigh more than the object that is ignited. 
Thus, in one of the classical experiments of chem- 
istry, it was demonstrated that mercuric oxide result- 
ing from the burning of mercury weighs more than 
the mercury from which it was derived, and this and 
similar evidence was collected to support the oxida- 
tion theory. Later, as chemistry grew to be a quan- 
titative science, it became possible to predict from 
a more general theory just what would be the 
amount of oxygen that would combine with a par- 
ticular substance. 

In its early stage of development, the theory that 
burning is oxidation involved, like any other theory, 
one or more basic postulates from which deductions 
were made; or, to say the same thing but in differ- 
ent words, from which hypotheses were derived. In 
the simple chemical theory just considered there is a 
basi postulate from which deductions are made, 
and which is as follows: 

Postulate: Burning is the combination of a substance 
with oxygen. 
Deduction: The product of will 
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than the mercury that is 


weigh more 
burned. 

Later, of course, examples were found of burning 
that did not involve the combination of a substance 
with oxygen, and the postulate had to be revised to 
include such instances. The theory that later evolved 
pertained to the heat changes produced when all 
types of chemical elements and compounds were 
combined. 

An example from education may now be cited. 
The writer recently read a doctoral dissertation that 
was concerned with a problem related to the man- 
ifestation of aggressive behavior in children in class- 
rooms. The theory on which the research was based 
depended on the following three generalizations: 

1. Aggressive behavior on the part of the teacher re- 
sults in aggressive behavior on the part of the pupil. 
Restriction of movement in the classroom increases 
the amount of pupil aggression manifested. 
Aggressive behavior on the part of the pupils tends 
to be manifested by the stronger toward the 


weaker. 

These three generalizations about aggression in 
classrooms constitute a primitive theory. Although 
they are based upon some research, they could not 
be called laws; much additional research and verifi- 
cation would be needed before they could acquire 
that status. Such statements are commonly referred 
postulates, distinguishes them from 
may be considered to be the fore- 
runners of laws. As more and more evidence con- 
cerning the validity of postulates is accumulated 
through research, they are modified where necessary. 
When found to be acceptable, they may finally be 


to as which 


laws. Postulates 


called laws. 

rhe validity of jostulates is examined by testing 
deductions from them. From the three postulates 
that have just been given, we may deduce (or “pre- 
dict,” if we wish to say it in that way) that children 
in classes with aggressive teachers will show more 
aggressive behavior in the home than those in classes 
with nonaggressive teachers. This deduction might 
also be called a hypothesis. If the hypothesis were 
tested in research, it might either confirm the validity 
of the theory or result in a modification of the post- 
ulates on which the theory was based. . . . 
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M ORE THAN 1,000 participants from 60 coun- 
tries met at the University of Maryland (College 
Park), July 28 to Aug. 2, 1958, for the Ninth 
International Congress on Home Economics. In 
plenary sessions, in small discussion groups, and 
in personal conversations in dining hall and 
dormitory, the delegates discussed the theme of 
the Congress: “Education in Home Economics 
Relative to the Social and Economic Conditions 
of the Various Countries.” 

Through the week’s meetings ran emphasis 
on the need felt in all countries for carefully 
planned education which contributes to the 
strengthening of the family as a unit in itself 
and as a part of its community. The great varia- 
tion in the degree of industrial development 
among the countries represented was reflected 
in the types of programs of homemaking educa- 
tion reported. Another emphasis was, as one 
speaker expressed it, “our common concern 
throughout the world with retaining our pre- 
cious cultural values while we adapt to, and 
profit from, the rapid changes that are affecting 
family life. We have realized our common goal 
to provide through home economics programs 
the kinds of services to families that are realistic 
in the light of today’s world.” The Congress also 
urged emphasis on research to provide the fund- 
amental data needed for effective teaching. 

Speakers pointed out the need for homemak- 
ing programs that would give more effective 
education for homemaking in families where 
the homemaker is also employed outside the 
home, for greater stress on management and 
family relationships and on child care, and for 
development of ability to assume responsibilities 
at an earlier age in view of the younger mar- 
iiageable age in many countries. Adult educa- 
tion has a dual role to play in educating women 
and in keeping them up to date with rapidly 
changing products and methods and _ ideas. 
Home economics education of youth in many 
countries is handicapped by lack of trained 
teachers and facilities. A speaker from Japan 
emphasized the link that homemaking projects 
in the students’ homes can create between school 
and home, and the value of homemaking clubs 
in teaching democratic procedures to young 
people. 
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SPECIAL CONFERENCE REPORTS 


World Congress on Home Economics 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, keynoted the Congress 
with a talk on the United Nations as a bridge 
to world peace. After three of the plenary ses- 
sions, the delegates divided by area of work into 
36 small groups to discuss the points raised in 
the sessions as they related to the particular area 
of work of the members of each group. The 
groups reported at one of the final plenary ses- 
sions. Simultaneous interpretation in French, 
German, and Spanish was provided for the 
delegates who did not understand English. 
Three half-days were devoted to professional 
trips in the Washington, D. C., area, and one 
evening all of the guests from countries other 
than the United States were invited to an Amer- 
ican home for a dinner, 

Officers of the International Federation of 
Home Economics elected during the Congress 
were: president (1958-60)—Isobel S. Gibson, 
principal, Glasgow and West of Scotland College 
of Domestic Science; vice-president (five-year 
term)—Marjorie Kennish, assistant professor of 
home economics, Mt. Allison University (Sack- 
ville, New Brunswick, Canada); members of 
executive committee (five-year term)—Jac queline 
de Luget, Conseillére de la Santé Publique et 
de la Population, Paris, and Leny Voellmy, 
home economics inspector, Federal Industry, 
Trade and Labor Office, Vocational Training 
Section, Bern, Switzerland. 

The Ninth International Congress on Home 
Economics was arranged by the American Home 
Economics Association with Mildred Horton, 
executive secretary of the association, as Congress 
director. The Canadian Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was co-hostess for the meeting, which 
was the first such Congress held in North Amer- 
ica. The next Congress will be held in Paris in 
1963. 

Mary Hawkins! 
Editor of Publications 
American Home Economics Association 


Washington, D. C. 


* Mrs. Hawkins was a member of the organizing com- 
mittee for the Ninth International Congress on Home 
Economics and was in charge of all publications for and 
about the Congress, 
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Conference on Evaluation of Reading 


Tu 2isr annual Conference on Reading was 
held at the University of Chicago, June 30-July 
3, 1958. The theme, “Evaluation of Reading,” 
was developed by carefully considering the kinds 
of evaluation teachers make in the 
beginning of the continuously 
throughout the year, and by considering the 
final appraisal in the form of standardized tests 
of achievement. 


need to 


school year, 


Especially in the opening sessions, but also 


throughout the conference,' speakers emphasized 
the necessity for identifying goals .which are 
agreed upon by the entire school staff: the gen- 
eral objectives and the specific behavior charac- 
terizing each. Some objectives are fairly specific— 
for example, rapid and effortless recognition of 
a large number of sight words and knowledge 
of their meanings. Others, such as acquiring 
sufficient interest to cause learners to seek print- 
ed materials rather than relying solely upon 
other mass media, are less tangible and more 
difficult to appraise. 

Evaluation of successful performance in learn- 
ing to read at any stage presupposes the under- 
standing of expectations for accomplishment 
or an estimate of reading capacity. Many speak- 
ers emphasized that reading capacity is not a 
simple unilateral ability, nor is it precisely 
measurable by using intelligence tests, listening 
tests, or aptitude tests. Yet, capacity to read can 
be estimated, using standardized tests and care- 
ful observations by astute teachers. 

Evaluation of reading progress is a joint 
undertaking, involving administrators, teachers, 
librarians, parents, and children. Each of the 
foregoing has a unique contribution, if evalua- 
tion is to be complete. 

The purpose of evaluation is to improve in- 
struction in reading. When teacher has 
set attainable goals for groups and for indivi- 
duals, he is better able to select appropriate 
materials and methods for teaching. Further- 
more, informal evaluation of reading status 
and needs permits effective grouping of an ever- 
increasing school population so that teaching 
can be adjusted to meet individual needs, both 
in learning to read and in the use of reading in 
content areas. 

Methods recommended for evaluating reading 
achievement included informal tests of profi- 
ciency in the use of increasingly difficult mate- 
rials; tests constructed by teachers to measure 
any unit of learning; observations of success and 
of difficulties in completing a given assignment; 


each 
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records of what is read and reactions to such 
reading matter; rating scores and questionnaires; 
interviews with parents and children; and, final- 
ly, standardized reading tests. 

The limitations in scope and dependability of 
standardized reading tests were clearly recog- 
nized, and the values were pointed up in spe- 
cific terms. Criteria were recommended for the 
selection of standardized reading tests: their 
close relationship to the objectives identified by 
the teacher; their validity and reliability; clear 
directions and adequate norms appropriate to 
the persons tested; and ease of scoring and in- 
terpretation. 

It was agreed that standardized tests should 
be administered and scored exactly according to 
directions if the norms were to be used. Reading 
tests were classified into survey tests, survey tests 
with diagnostic features, and diagnostic tests. 
The type of test chosen depends on the purpose 
for administering it. The findings of tests, both 
on the cover and the details within, should be 
used by the teacher, supervisor, and administra- 
tor to plan and teach more effectively than before 
such tests were administered. But a test does 
not diagnose; it is one of several tools which a 
teacher with insight may use to diagnose read- 
ing problems, to appraise progress, and to assess 
progress in reaching goals. 

HELEN M. ROBINSON 
University of Chicago 
"= The full proceedings of the Conference on Reading 
will be available from the University of Chicago Press, 
probably in Dec., under the title, “Evaluation of Read- 


ing” (Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 88, 
$3.50). 
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EVENTS 


Observing Soviet Schools 


Mua HAS BEEN WRITTEN of late on the Sovict 
system, especially on its alleged superiority over the 
U. S. school system. In many, if not in most cases, 
the writers expressed judgments on the basis of sec- 
ond- or third-hand data or on hasty observations by 
visitors to Soviet Russia. As a result, various profes- 
sional people and assorted laymen have been sys- 
tematically misleading the public as to the nature of 
the Soviet educational! endeavor. 

Fortunately, qualified educational teams have re- 
cently begun to examine at close range the work of 
the Soviet school. One of these groups was the 71- 
man delegation from the Comparative Education 
Society, which spent five weeks in virtually all types 
of educational institutions in the U. S. S. R. The 
objective of this team was to observe, interrogate, 
and evaluate the Soviet educational efforts. While it 
cannot be maintained that the combined report re- 
sulting from the trip represents a definitive evalua- 
tion, it does show how we have been misled in re- 
cent years by persons whose observations and 
opinions of the Soviet schools have been superficial 
and hasty. Thus, the widely publicized 17:1 pupil- 
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teacher ratio, which was nationally meniioned by 
President Eisenhower, was a very rare phenomenon 
in such cities as Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev. The 
frequently praised foreign language program turned 
out to be something considerably less than superior 
when examined in its own habitat. Other evaluative 
judgments by the specialists of the Comparative Edu- 
cation Society will be fully elucidated in a volume to 
be published in 1959. 

Too much has been said about Soviet education 
with too little foundation. It is necessary for edu- 
cational personnel and for the public to lend an ear 
to those, like George S. Counts, who have been 
stressing the role of Communist ideology in the work 
of the Soviet schools. Talks with Soviet officials and 
teachers point up this fact. Second, it is likewise 
essential to insist upon impartial, representative, 
and accurate reports on the part of those who visit 
Soviet schools and who present their conclusions in 
the public and professional periodicals. 

An understanding of Soviet education can be ob- 
tained by objective observation and _ scrupulous 
scholarship. 

WiLuiAM W. BrickMAN 


AID TO PROFESSORS EMERITI 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of the American Association 
on Emeriti to aid America’s 12,000 retired college 
and university teachers was announced in July. 
Offices will be opened in Washington, D. C., and 
Los Angeles, according to the president of the new 
organization, Dr. Constantine Panunzio, professor 
emeritus of sociology, University of California at Los 
Angeles. The organization will be nation-wide and 
will include active, associate, life, affiliate, honorary, 
and corporate members. 

The objectives of the American 
Emeriti, according to its constitution, are as follows: 


(Association on 


1. To conduct a continuous census of emeriti, near- 
retiring professors, administrators, their spouses, and 
the widows of former academic persons. 

2. To increase the power of higher education to re- 
cruit and retain capable staffs. 

3. To place emeriti in academic or other employment 
so as to reduce the shortage of specialized manpower 
and of teachers. 

4. To aid emeriti to qualify for Social Security. 

5. To provide group heaith protection for emeriti, 
their spouses, and widows. 

6. To secure help for the completion and publication 
of works by emeriti. 

7. To establish emeriti residence-and-work centers. 

8. To help the widows of former academic colleagues. 

9. To seek to improve emeriti retirement income and 
survivor benefits. 

10. To keep alive every possible avenue of mutual 
helpfulness among the retired, those nearing retirement, 
their spouses, and academic widows. 


The new organization is the outgrowth of The 
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Emeriti Census, a project initiated by Dr. Panunzio 
several years ago with the help of the Ford Founda- 
tion and the University of California. Its aim was to 
create a roster of the nation’s 12,000 retired college 
and university teachers, to assist them in finding post- 
retirement jobs, and to help meet the shortage of 
specialized manpower. 

In addition to Dr. Panunzio, officers of the new 
organization include Thomas A. Stead of UCLA, 
secretary; Mrs. B. Estelle Adams, formerly of the 
Emeriti Census, treasurer; and Thomas F. Ball of 
Hughes Aircraft Company and Paul A. Dodd of 
UCLA, general trustees. 

The Washington, D. C., office of the American 
Association on Emeriti is located at 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N. W., while the Los Angeles office is located at 
1016 Tiverton Ave. The Emeriti Census research is 
conducted from the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


campus of the 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FINANCE PROBLEMS 


Ar the National Conference on School Finance 
Problems, which May 22-23, 1958, in Chicago, 
the work sessions reported the following conclusions: 


1. There is a need for thorough studies of all tax 
systems at both state and local levels. This might reveal 
several points of financial leeway for additional support 
of schools 

2. State legislatures must realize that increased finan- 
cial support of schools will result in better education 
over the long haul. At the same time, local school sys- 
tems should not have their hands tied on how to spend 
their funds, but should be encouraged to experiment and 
provide programs of excellence 

3. In periods of declining revenue, a state financial 
foundation for education should be an open-end pro- 
gram, in order that support of education need not de- 
cline and lead to inferior schooling. * 

4. Much greater numbers of the public must under- 
stand the basic issues involved in public education. More 
understanding must be gained about what constitutes 
“quality” in education. 

5. To do the educational job well in the future will 
require some major new tax source, Thus, there is a 
definite need for federal support of education 

6. The public—and school board members especially— 
should be well informed about the processes of federal 
lawmaking in order that they can more fully understand 
that federal support need not mean federal control. 

7. Schools must keep their managerial practices up to 
date, in order to operate efficiently. At the same time, 
citizens must realize that since schools produce people, 
they cannot operate on precisely the same economic 
principals as factories. 

8. Taxes which usually remain stable even in times of 
depression, such as those on bank deposits, gasoline, 
tobacco, liquor, and horse racing, might prove helpful 
to education. 

9. Realizing that the most popular tax is the one on 
somebody else, many states are taxing out-of-state resi- 
dents. An example is the practice by some states of tax- 
ing all oil shipped out of their states. 

10. Cost of living indexes might be applied to state- 
aid programs. 

11. Both kindergartens and community junior colleges 
should be included in any adequate financial support to 
education, 

12. Problems in the field of school construction are 
these: The property tax is not enough to cover needs; 
the pledge of future revenues for construction today may 
prove a financial threat to operation in the future; low 
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assessments hinder bonding ability; the current slump 
in bond issue passages; and the lack of information, from 
one state to another, of school construction and financial 
problems. 

13. Although the .property tax is not sufficient to sup- 
port education fully, it is a stable tax and should be 
used more efficiently. Assessments nearer true value are 
necessary, and districts which assess efficiently should not 
be penalized by states in the form of less state aid. Extra 
money obtained in this way can help provide excellence 
in education. 

14. All tax sources should be considered. Schools in 
Pennsylvania, for example, receive partial support from 
21 different taxes. 


WHAT IS A BALANCED 
HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


IN HIs ADDREss to the Wisconsin Association of 
Secondary School Principals, University of Wiscon- 
sin, March 21, 1958, Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the 
university's School of Education, mentioned that the 
following questions confronted schools and commun- 
ities today: 

1. Does the school provide the intellectually gifted 
students as many years of intensive instruction in such 
fields as mathematics, science, the same foreign language, 
as it does the talented athlete? 

2. If the school pays the athletic coach extra to work 
with the best football and basketball players during after 
school hours, does it similarly accord extra pay to the 
mathematics, chemistry, foreign language, English or 
history teacher to work with students who have superior 
talents in these fields? 

3. Does the school and community provide ways to 
motivate sound scholarship and high intellectual attain- 
ment on a basis comparable to the encouragement and 
recognition given to athletic, musical or dramatic 
achievement? 

4. Does the school and community recognize and re- 
ward teaching success as readily in the basic subject 
fields as it does in extracurricular activities, fields which 
contribute to the community's entertainment or those 
that are directly related to vocational preparation. 

5. Are students guided into courses that challenge 
their aptitudes strengthen their weaknesses for scholar- 
ship and test their abilities to a maximum? 

6. Ave gifted guided to college? 


AN ENGINEERING DEAN’S REPLY 
TO SCHOOL CRITICS 

the commencement 

exercises of R.C.A. Institutes in New York City, May 

15, Dean Charles E. Schaffner, Polytechnic Institute 

of Brooklyn, made several significant points, among 

them the following: 


IN His ADDREss delivered at 


Honest, constructive criticism which acknowledges the 
contributions made and then attempts to depict the 
failures and outline corrective measures is a wonderful, 
stimulating force for good. On the other hand criticism 
which attempts to catch the headlines by using all- em- 
bracing catch-phrases, erroneous comparisons, mislead- 
ing statistics and out and out vilification does nothing 
but iwrn down the house needing only a coat of paint 
and some miscellaneous repairs. This is the kind of 
thing which ruins the morale of the teachers, lessens the 
respect of the student for his school, and leads taxpayers 
to rebel at the wrong things at the wrong times. 

. . 7 


A national magazine which recently published a series 


of articles on the crisis in education started the series 
with a comparison of an American 16 years old and his 
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Russian counterpart. The article consisted mostly of 
pictures, cleverly designed to show the American boy as 
a near idiot, meanwhile building up the Russian as a 
budding genius. In body of the text of the article, the 
reporter buried the fact that the American was “average” 
while the Russian was “above average.” What he omit- 
ted entirely was the interesting fact that, relatively 
speaking, many more Americans attend high school than 
do Russians, Thus, the “above average” Russian student 
used in the article should have been compared with one 
of our top high school students. Instead, they deliberately 
chose to compare a peach with a tomato, al! the while 
expressing a‘aa~cment at the dissimilar size, color, and 
taste. 
* * * 


The real measure of . . . fan educational] system lies 
in the people it produces, their government, their way 
of life, and their relations with one another. The Amer- 
ican people, in the short span of a few hundred years, 
have converted a vast wilderness into the leading country 
of the world. They have done this while constantly ac- 
cepting immigrants of all nationalities, faiths, and colors 
and converting them into Americans within a few years. 
They have maintained the most stable government in 
history, meanwhile permitting free speech, free press, 
the right of assembly, and the right to bear arms. They 
have insisted on and fought for government by law rather 
than of men. They have provided equality of oppor- 
tunity and eliminated class stratification in far greater 
measure than any other people in history, They have 
created the most technically advanced country in the 
world with the highest standard of living. And count- 
less times in their history, they have gone to the aid of 
other peoples with food, clothing, shelter or bloodshed. 

If we now review the countries whose educational sys- 
tems some would have us copy, what do we find? All 
have had a long history of one or more of the following 
traits: unstable government, dictatorship, repeated ag- 
gressive acts, low standard of living, class consciousness. 
It is my belief that the fundamental differences here 
are due primarily to the educational systems. We can be 
proud of accomplishments in education, and through 
education, which are unparalleled in history. We must 
continue to insist on quantity as well as quality. For 
while we are making every effort to educate the gifted 
to become leaders, we must never forget that the strength 
of our republic lies in the wisdom of the great masses 
of people who must have the ability and the courage to 
choose the right leaders and to support the right causes. 


MIDDLE EAST SCIENCE 
DOCUMENTATION CENTER 


More THAN 100,000 scientific articles drawn from 
publications in 42 countries are now available in 


Cairo to scientists in countries throughout the 
Middle East. They are kept in the library of the 
Scientific and Technical Documentation Division of 
the National Research Centre at Dokki, the residen- 
tial quarter of the Egyptian capital. 

The division was created in 1955 by the Egyptian 
Government with assistance from Unesco. It now 
handles a monthly average of 1,350 scientific and 
technical reviews in over 20 languages. A team of 
typists, librarians, scientific translators, and scientists 
lists articles by title, translates them into English or 
French where necessary, classifies them by subject, 
and publishes all this information in a monthly 
bulletin. 

For the biologist at the Marine Biology Laboratory 
at Ghardaka, the industrialist in Helwan, or the 
doctor in Wadi Halfa, this bulletin is a link with 
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work being carried out by his colleagues all over 
the world. All he needs to do is to write to the div- 
ision, quoting the number of the article that interests 
him in the bulletin, and a microfilm copy will be sent 
to him. 

To read microfilms, a special microfilm-reader is 
necessary and a number of these are loaned out from 
the Documentation Division to scientific institutions 
all over Egypt. For the individual user, an ordinary 


enlarger, a projector, or even a magnifying glass can 


be used when the work consists of only a few pages. 
Photostat copies of documents also can be requested, 
but the price of these is high, due to the cost. of spe- 
cial paper needed. 

The present director of the Documentation Div- 
ision at Dokki is Dr. Augusto Perez-Vitoria of Spain, 
who in 1951 set up a similar center in Mexico to 
serve Latin-American countries. He is head of a small 
team of Unesco technical assistance experts, at pres- 
ent helping in the work which eventually will be 
taken over entirely by locally trained personnel. 
(UNESCO) 





Educational Ticker Tape .. . 


(Continued from page 370) 


NEW POSTS... 

Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., vice-chancellor, University of 
Pittsburgh (Pa.), will become president, West Virginia 
University, Feb. 1, 1959, succeeding Irvin Stewart 
Laurence M. Gould, president, Carleton College (North- 
field, Minn.), elected president, United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa, national scholastic honor society . . . Homer 
Kempfer executive director, National Home Study 
Council, has joined the staff of the International Co- 
operation Administration and is now in New Delhi serv- 
ing as chief adult education advisor to the government 
of India under the U. S. Mutual Security Program .. . 
Very Rev. Gerald E. Dupont, S. S. E., has succeeded 
Very Rev. Francis E. Moriarty, S. S. E., as president, St. 
Michael's College (Winooski Park, Vt.). Rev. Paul A 
Morin appointed dean of studies 

John Summerskill named vice-president of student 
affairs, Cornell University. He has assumed many of the 
duties relinquished by Lloyd H. Elliott, executive assist- 
ant to the president, when the iatter left Cornell to become 
president, University of Maine Rev. Chester A. 
Soleta, C. S. C., and George C. Bernard, C. S. C., 
appointed vice-presidents for academic affairs and for 
student affairs, respectively, University of Notre Dame. 
The new assistant dean, Graduate School, is Rev. Joseph 
McGrath, C. S. C.. . . Rev. William F. Kelley, S. J., 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Creighton University 
(Omaha, Neb.), appointed the first academic vice-pres- 
ident. Succeeding Rev. Kelley as dean is Rev. Virgil 
Roach, S. ]., former dean, College of Liberal Arts. Mar- 
quette University, and assistant professor of English at 
Creighton . . . Rev. James E. Sweeters, S. J., has as- 
sumed duties as vice-president in charge of student 
affairs, University of Santa Clara (Calif.). Rev. Hugh 
M. Duce, S. J., appointed dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences at Santa Clara, succeeding Rev. James A. King, 
S. J., now dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Loyola Uni- 
versity (Los Angeles). 

Rudolf F. Vogeler and Elizabeth A. Boyajian 
named assistant to the president and registrar, respec- 
tively, Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia). 
New deans: LeRoy A. Brothers (College of Engineering), 
succeeding Harry L. Bowman who is continuing as dean 
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of the faculty, and John F. Harvey (Graduate School of 
Library Science) . . . Columbia University announces 
the following appointments: deans—Clifford L. Lord, 
School of General Studies; John G. Palfrey, Columbia 
College, succeeding Lawrence H. Chamberlain; Lawton 
P. G. Peckham, graduate faculty; and Jack Dalton, School 
of Library Service; directors—David A. Dudley, admis- 
sions for the professional schools; Joe Jefferson, university 
admissions and financial aid; and Russell Potter, Office 
of Community Affairs . . . Albert Christ-Janer, director, 
School of Arts, Pennsylvania State University, named 
dean, The Art School, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
..+ Wray H. Congdon and J. Douglas Leith appointed 
deans, Graduate School and of students, respectively, 
Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.). 

Appointments at Pennsylvania State University: 
Robert G. Bernreuter, dean of admissions and registrar, 
succeeding C. O. Williams; Lawrence E. Fouraker and 
Paul W. Bixby, assistant deans for research and for ex- 
tension, respectively; Donaki H. Ford, acting director, 
division of counseling: department heads—Arthur H. 
Brayfield (psychology), Monroe Newman (economics), 
and John M. Anderson (philosophy); Lowell Schoenfeld 
and Josephine M. Schoenfeld, associate professors of 
mathematics .. . William F. Griffith named dean of 
students, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), succeed- 
ing Carl A. Kallgren who accepted the newly created 
post of dean of the university. Promotions: Robert E. 
Elder to professorship of political science; to associate 
professorships—Robert Freedman, Jr. (economics), Stanley 
N. Kinney (English), Arnold A. Sio (sociology), and 
Robert V. Smith (philosophy and religion); to assistant 
professorships—Jerome Balmuth (philosophy and _ re- 
ligion), Bruce P. Berlind (English), Ivo Malan (Romance 
languages), and Harvey L. Potter (physical education). 

John R. Ragazzini and Harry M. Kelly appointed 
dean, College of Engineering, and assistant dean. School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, respectively, New 
York University .. . Don K. Price, Jr., vice-president 
Ford Foundation, is now dean, Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration, and professor of government, Harvard 
University. Other appointments: professors—Christopher 
Dawson (Roman Catholic theological studies), Robert 
H. L. Slater (world religions), Daniel H. H. Ingalls 
(Sanskrit), James R. Hightower and Lien-Sheng Yang 
(Far Eastern languages), Albert B. Lord (Slavic lan- 
guages and comparative literature), Roderick Firth (phil- 
osophy), and Jack M. Stein (German); Shaun Kelly, Jr., 
Dan C. Lortie, and Robert Hl. Marden, lecturers on 
education and research associates (Center for Field 
Studies, Graduate School of Education); associate pro- 
fessors—Juan Marichal (Romance languages), Howard 
S. Hibbett, Jr. (Japanese), and Bernard Bailyn and 
Richard E. Pipes (history), 

Roger W. Heyns has succeeded Charles EF. Odegaard 
as dean, College of Literature, Science and the Arts, Uni- 
versity of Michigan .. . Joseph Doyle, dean, Washing- 
ton College (Chestertown, Md), named academic dean, 
American International College (Springfield, Mass.) . . . 
Joseph M. Pettit, professor of electrical engineering, ap- 
pointed dean, School of Engineering, Stanford (Calif.) 
University . . . William T. Jerome, III, professor of 
business administration, Syracuse (N, Y.) University, is 
now dean, College of Business Administration . . . C, H. 
Lawshe, professor of. psychology, Purdue University 
(Lafavette, Ind.), named dean, technical extension and 
adult education, and director of the summer session . . . 
Kenneth Wilson and Campbell Crockett appointed 
dean, College of Business Administration, and assistant 
dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Cincinnati (Ohio) . . James A. Hart, chairman, de- 
partment of management, Fordham University, is now 
dean, College of Commerce, DePaul University (Chicago). 

Philip H. Ragan and Theodore Brameld appointed 
dean, College of Business Administration and professor 
of education, respectively, Boston University . . . Theo- 
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dore H. Smith, dean, School of Business Administration, 
Montana State University, has assumed duties as dean, 
School of Business, Air Force Institute of Technology 
(Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio) . . . C. William Brown, 
assistant dean of students, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chicago), named dean of students. Promotions: to pro- 
fessorships—M. Louise Mojonnier (home economics) and 
L. R. Wilcox (mathematics); to associate professorships 
—William F. Danforth (biology), Henry W. Knepler 
(English), and Pasquale Porcelli and Robert J. Silver- 
man (mathematics); to assistant professorships—Morris 
Aderman (psychology), and Michael A. McKiernan and 
H. Lennart Pearson (mathematics) ... At Park College 
(Parkville, Mo.): Adolph Manoil appointed acting dean; 
Peter D. Hilty, associate professor of English and head 
of the department; assistant professors—J. Wendell 
Carey, Jr. (education) and Ellerd M. Hulbert (history); 
and Jerzy Hauptmann promoted to professorship of 
political science, 

B. Kamm, dean, Basic Division, A. M. Col- 
lege of Texas (College Station), is now dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, Oklahoma State University (Still- 
water) . . . University of Wisconsin appointments and 

romotions: Paul W. Eberman, associate dean, School 

of Education; professors—Christine H. Hillman (home 
economics) and Harry D. Wolff (commerce and jour- 
nalism); associate professors—James F. Marshall (and 
chairman, department of French and Italian) and Gail 
F. Farwell (guidance); to professorships—Scott M. Cutlip 
(journalism), Hans H. Gerth (sociology), Alfred C. 
Glauser (French and Italian), Antonio Sanchez-Barbudo 
(Spanish and Portuguese), Willard R. Thurlow (psy- 
chology), Carl R. Woodring (English), and Lee E. 
Lawrence (history); to associate professorships—Xenia 
7. Gasiorowski (Slavic languages), Clara Penniman (pol- 
itical science), Norman B. Ryder (sociology), David A. 
Shannon, John T. Phelan, and William A. Williams 
(history), Ednah G. Thomas (English), Robert G. 
Petzold (education and music), Leo L. Steppat and 
Dorothy Meredith (art and art education), and Thomas 
W. Walton (elementary education); to assistant profes- 
sorships—Lyall H. Powers (English), Russell P. Sebold 
(Spanish and Portuguese), Marjorie E. Kreilick and 
Patricia L. Rosenkranz (art and art education), Lucius J. 
Barker and Vytas §. Vardys (political science), and 
Melvin H. Miller (speech). 

Victor B. Lawhead, associate proiessor of education, 
Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), named as- 
sistant dean of instructional affairs . . . Reger T. Beitler 
appointed director, Kent (Ohio) Stave University’s Cen- 
ter at Ashtabula, and assistant professor of education. 
Other appointments: assistant professors—Alberta Thomp- 
son (home economics), Kellogg V. Wilson (psychology), 
Chalmers A. Monteith (economics), and William F. 
7Zornow (history); instructors—William H. Hildebrand, 
Everett C. Johnson, and Donald R. Makosky (English), 
Albert Misenko (history), Harold Stickler (journalism), 
and James E. Pennell and Mary E. Benton (education) 
. . . Appeintments at Yeshiva University (New York 
City): Abe Gelbart, director, new Graduate School of 
Mathematical Sciences; David Mirsky, director of ad- 
missions; Emanuel Ehrlich, registrar, director of student 
personnel, and assistant professor of education; co-or- 
dinators—Morris Gall, Graduate School of Education, and 
Saul Sigelschiffer, department of religious education. 

Willis J. Winn, professor of finance, University of 
Pennsylvania, is now dean, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, and vice-provost of the university. John 
F. Melby, executive vice-president, National Council on 
Asian Affairs, named director of foreign students at the 
university . . . Gerdon V. Anderson and David CG. 
Ryans appointed director, Testing and Counseling Cen- 
ter, and chairman, educational psychology department, 
respectively, University of Texas . . . Orlande R. David- 
son, director, Alumni Foundation, University of Chicago, 
named director of development and head, department 
of development, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) . . . 
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‘‘Must reading 
for every high- 
school student 
who contem- 
plates a college 
education.” — 


LESTER W. NELSON, Exec- 
utive Associate, The Fund 
for the Advancement of 
Education 


College 
Ahead! 


BY EUGENE S. WILSON, 

Dean of Admission, Amherst College 

AND CHARLES A. BUCHER, 

Professor of Education, New York University 


“A straight-from-the-shoulder, realistic presenta- 
tion which will be of great value to students, par- 
ents, and counselors.—paNa M. coTToNn, Director 
of Admissions and Placement, Harvard University, 


Graduate School of Education 


“Tt will prove very useful indeed to many prospec- 
tive college students, as well as to their teachers 
and their parents. I shall certainly want a copy to 
give to my son.”— WILLIAM GC, SALTONSTALL, Prin- 
cipal, The Phillips Exeter Academy, New Hampshire 


“The authors have dealt with the problem of col- 
lege admissions with clarity, thoroughness, effec- 
tiveness, and discernment, It is without question 
one of the best books I have seen on the subject 
of college admissions.”—1. s, micHaeL, Principal. 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, IIl- 
inois 


“In my opinion, College Ahead! is a gold mine of 
information for college-bound students and for 
parents and school men who share the responsi- 
bility for helping the students to make their plans 
wisely . . . It might well become as popular with 
students, parents, teachers, and counselors as Dr. 
Spock’s book on child care is with mothers.”— 
ROBERT D. NORTH, Assistant Director, Educational 
Records Bureau 

$3.95 at all bookstores 
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Stephen P. Quigley has assumed duties as associate 
professor of psychology and director, Central Index of 
Research on the Deaf, Gallaudet College (Washington, 
D.C.) . . . Robert M. Sutton and Gilbert Y. Steiner 
named assistant dean, Graduate College, and director, 
Institute of Government and Public Affairs, respectively, 
University of Illinois . . . The new Comparative Edu- 
cation Center, University of Chicago, is directed by 
C, Arnold Anderson, who also was appointed professor 
of education at the university. 

University of Michigan appointments and promo- 
tions: Stephen §. Attwood, dean, College of Engineering; 
Robert E. Burroughs, director, Research Institute; de- 
partment chairmen—Henry J. Gomberg (nuclear en- 
gineering) and E. Lowell Kelly (psychology); John S. 
Brubacher, professor of higher education; to professor- 
ships—Richard C. Boys, Robert Lado, and Allan Seager 
(English), Irving M. Copi (philosophy), Anna S. Elonen 
and Frederick Wyatt (psychology), Edward Stasheff and 
Dourossoff E. Morley (speech), Karl F. Zeisler (jour- 
nalism), Francis W. Dalton (vocational education and 
practical arts), and Robert S. Fox and Phillip S$. Jones 
(teaching of mathematics); to associate professorships— 
Henry L. Bretton and Warren E. Miller (political sci- 
ence), Hayden K. Cairuth (speech), Robert I. Crane 
(history), James C. MacDonald (journalism), Yao Shen 
(Chinese and English), and Ronald S. Anderson, Lowell 
W. Beach, and Donald E,. P. Smith (education) .. . 
Stephen Romine, director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Colorado, has succeeded Harl R. 
Douglass as director, College of Education. Dr. Doug- 
lass retired this past summer. 

Ronald D. Clark, educational research training an- 
alyst, appointed educational research director, Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools (Scranton, Pa.) hiah 
Lawrence A. Cremin, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, named head, department 
of social and philosophical foundations, succeeding R. 
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Freeman Butts who is now Wiiliam F. Russell Professor 
in the Foundations of Education. Floride Moore, head, 
department of education in home economics, University 
of Georgia, has joined the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia, as head, department of home and family life 
. . . Promotions at Wilson College (Chambersburg, 
Pa.): to professorships—Roberta Johnson (mathematics) 
and Roswell G. Townsend (economics); Bruce Morgan to 
asseciate professorship of Bible and religion; and to assist- 
ant professorships—David Platt (philosophy) and Robert 
F. Curtis (political science and history) ... Donald C. 
Dorian and Virginia W. Ames appointed chairmen, 
departments of English and of hygiene and physical edu- 
cation, respectively, Douglass College, Rutgers University. 

Stephen J. Bennett and George K. McCabe are 
now chairmen, departments of humanities and basic 
communication and of business administration, respec- 
tively, New Haven (Conn.) College .. . Appointments 
and promotions, Mary Washington College, Univer- 
versity of Virginia (Fredericksburg): assistant professors— 
Robert D. Allsbrook (mathematics) and Peter R. Coffin 
and George M. Van Sant (philosophy); instructors— 
George W. Bahlke (English), Catherine H. Hook (edu- 
cation), and Vivian L. Munson (history); Mildred M. 
Bolling to professorship of French and chairman, newly 
created department of modern foreign languages to as- 
sistant professorhips—-Mildred Cates (home economics) 
_ and Sidney H. Mitchell (English) . .. John W. Clark 
and John Bowditch named chairmen, departments of 
English and of history, respectively, University of Minn- 
esota .. . J. Max Patrick, professor of English, Queens 
College (Flushing, N. Y.), appointed professor of Eng- 
lish, New York University . . . Smith College appoint- 
ments (Northampton, Mass.): Kenneth A. Connelly, Jr., 
and R. Joel Dorius, associate professors of English; Frank 
H. Ellis, assistant professor of English. 
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Promotions at University of San Francisco: to 
associate professorships—Frederick A. Breier (economics) 
and Desmond J. Fitzgerald (philosophy); to assistant pro- 
fessorships—Edward W. Brusher (philosophy), John B. 
Gleason (English), and Richard P. Vaughan, S. J. (psy- 
chology . . . New associate professors at Trinity Col- 
lege (Hartford, Conn.): Robert C. Black, III, and Nor- 
ton Downs (history), Vernon L. Ferwerda (government), 
Paul W. Kurtz (philosophy), Walter D. Leavitt (Ro- 
mance languages), Richard K. Morris (education), and 
Richard Scheuch (economics) : LaFrance 
promoted to assistant professorship of liberal studies, 
Clarkson College of Technology (Potsdam, N. Y.) . . 
Tenor O’Boyle is now assistant professor of history and 
government, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.). 


RESIGNATIONS... 

Benjamin F. Wright, president, Smith College, effec- 
tive June, 1959 .. . H. K. Newburn, president, Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
last month. 


RETIREMENTS ... 

New York University: Richard Courant, scientific 
director, Institute of Mathematical Sciences, and head, 
department of mathematics; professors emeriti—Herbert 
B. Bruner, Earl R. Gabler, Malcolm E. Little, and Clara 
S. Platt (education), Lucy Chamberlain (sociology), Otto 
H. Ehrlich and Edward Gasparitsch (economics), Thomas 
N. Jenkins (psychology), Walter MacKellar (English), 
and Martin Weinberger (fine arts) . P H. 
Edgerton, professor of education, University of Wis- 
consin . . . Theodore J. Gates will retire, Jan. 1, 1959, 
as professor emeritus of English composition, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 








— What Is the Background to the Sweeping 
New Developments in Soviet Education? 


SOVIET EDUCATION 
Complete English translation of Sovetskaya Pedagogika, journal 
of the Russian Institute of Pedagogical Science. 
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s it could easily become the 
best known and most used text 
in the field.”—from a reader's 
report 


AN OUTSTANDING PRESENTATION OF 
RESEARCH METHODOLOGY IN THE EDUCATION 
FIELD 


“This book is designed to serve two main purposes. First, 
it is planned for use in the training of educational research 
workers. Second, it provides an interpretation of the aims 
and methods of educational research for the large body of 
teachers, administrators, and students of education who use 
research results as a part of their daily routine but who are 
not and who are never likely to be research workers.” —-from 
the Preface 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


By ROBERT M. W. TRAVERS 
University of Utah 


® stresses the role of theory in the development of 
research practices . 

® contains chapters on developmental studies, sur- 
vey research, prediction studies, and experimental 
studies 
presents a modern conception of the role of science 
in the development of education 


“It contains so many worthwhile 

and stimulating notions and sug- 

gestions of late birth that it seems 

to antiquate most rival books in 

the field.”—jfrom another read- 

er’s report 
For a part of a chapter from AN INTRODUCTION TO EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH, see page 381 of this issue. 
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